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Rise and Progress of the Society of Friends. 
(Continued from page 378.) 

But these experimental preachers of glad tidings 
of God’s truth and kingdom, could not run when 
they list, or pray or preach when they pleased, but 
as Christ their Redeemer prepared and moved 
them by his own blessed Spirit, for which they 
waited in their services and meetings, and spoke as 
that gave them utterance ; and which was as those 
having authority, and not like the dreaming, dry 
and formal Pharisees. And so it plainly appeared 
to the serious-minded, whose spiritual eye the Lord 
Jesus had in any measure opened; so that to one 
was given the word of exhortation, to another the 
word of reproof, to another the word of consola- 
tion, and all by the same Spirit and in the good 
order thereof, to the convincing and edifying of 
many. 

And truly they waxed strong and bold through 
faithfulness; and by the power and Spirit of the 
Lord Jesus became very fruitful; thousands, in a 
short time, being turned to the Truth in the inward 
parts through their testimony in ministry and suf- 
ferings ; insomuch as in most counties, and many 
of the considerable towns of England, meetings 
were settled, and daily there were added such as 
should be saved. 


from darkness to the light, and out of the broad 
into the narrow way of life and peace, bringing 
people to a weighty, serious and godlike conversa- 
tion; the practice of that doctrine which they 
taught. 

And, as without this secret divine power there is 
no quickening and regenerating of dead souls, so 
the want of this generating and begetting power 
and life, is the cause of the little fruit that the 
many ministries, that have been and are in the 
world, bring forth. Oh! that both ministers and 
people were sensible of this. My soul is often 
troubled for them, and sorrow and mourning com- 
pass me about for their sakes. Oh! that they 
were wise. Oh! that they would consider, and 
lay to heart the things that truly and substantially 
make for their lasting peace. 

Two things are to be considered; the doctrine 
they taught, and the example they led among all 
people. I have already touched upon their fun- 
damental principle, which is as the corner-stone of 
their fabric; and indeed, to speak eminently and 
properly, their characteristic, or main distinguish- 
ing point or principle, viz. The Light of Christ 


And this the apostles laboured for, that the chris- 
tians should be sanctified throughout in body, soul 
and spirit; but they never held a perfection in 
wisdom and glory in this life, or from natural in- 
firmities, or death, as some have, with a weak or 
ill mind, imagined and iusinuated against them. 

This they called a redeemed state, regeneration, 
or the new birth: teaching everywhere according 
to their foundation, that without this work were 
known, there was no inheriting the kingdom of 
God. 

Thirdly, this leads to an acknowledgment of 
eternal rewards and punishments, as they have 
good reason; for else, of all people, certainly they 
must be the most miserable, who, for above forty 
years, have been exceeding great sufferers for their 
profession, and in some cases treated worse than 
the worst of men; yea, as the refuse and off-scour- 
ing of all things. 

This was the purport of their doctrine and mi- 
nistry ; which, for the most part, is what other pro- 
fessors of christianity pretend to hold in words and 
forms, but not in the power of godliness; which, gen- 
erally speaking, has been long lost by men’s de- 


within, as God’s gift for man’s salvation. This, I|parting from that Principle and Seed of life that 
say, is as the root ofthe goodly tree of doctrines|is in man, and which man has not regarded, but 
that grew and branched out from it, which I shall|lost the sense of; and in and by which only he can 
now mention in their natural and experimental|be quickened in his mind to serve the living God 


order. 

First, repentance from dead works to serve the 
living God; which comprehends three operations : 
first, a sight of sin; secondly, a sense and godly 
sorrow for it; thirdly, an amendment for the time 
to come. This was the repentance they preached 
and pressed, and a natural result from the princi- 
ple they turned all people unto. For of light came 
sight; and of sight came sense and sorrow; and 
of sense and sorrow came amendment of life: 
which doctrine of repentance leads to justification, 
that is, forgiveness of the sins that are past, through 
Christ the alone propitiation ; and to the sanctifi- 
cation or purgation of the soul, from the defiling 


For they were diligent to plant|nature and habits of sin present, by the Spirit of 


and to water, and the Lord blessed their labours|Christ in the soul; which is justification in the 


with an exceeding great increase, notwithstanding |complete sense of that word; comprehending both 
all the opposition made to their blessed progress, |justification from the guilt of the sins that are past 
by false rumors, calumnies and bitter persecutions ;|(as if they had never been committed) through the 
not only from the powers of the earth, but from}love and mercy of God in Christ Jesus; and the 
every one that listed to injure and abuse them: sojcreature’s being made inwardly just, through the 
that they seemed indeed to be as poor sheep ap-|cleansing and sanctifying power and Spirit of 
pointed to the slaughter, and as a people killed all|Christ revealed in the soul; which is commonly 
the day long. called sanctification. But that none can come to 
It were fitter for a volume than a preface, but|know Christ to be their sacrifice that reject Him as 
80 much as to repeat the contents of their cruel|their Sanctifier; the end of His coming being to 
sufferings from professors as well as from profane,|save His people from the nature and defilement, as 
and from magistrates as well as the rabble: so| well as guilt of sin; and that therefore those that 
that it may be said of this abused and despised|resist His Light and Spirit, make His coming and 
people, they went forth weeping and sowed in tears, | offering of none effect to them. 
bearing testimony to the precious Seed, the Seed] From hence sprang a second doctrine they were 
of the kingdom, which stands not in words, (the|led to declare, as the mark of the prize of the high 
finest, the highest that man’s wit can use,) but in| calling to all true christians, viz. perfection from 
power—the power of Christ Jesus, to whom God the|sin, according to the Scriptures of Truth; which 
Father hath given all power in heaven and in earth, | testify it to be the end of Christ’s coming, and the 


in newness of life. For as the life of religion was 
lost, and the generality lived and worshipped God 
after their own wills, and not after the will of God, 
nor the mind of Christ, which stood in the works 
and fruits of the Holy Spirit; so that which they 
pressed, was not notion, but experience ; not form- 
ality, but godliness; as being sensible in them- 
selves, through the work of God’s righteous judg- 
ments, that without holiness no man shall ever see 
the Lord with comfort. 

Besides these general doctrines, as the larger 
branches, there sprang forth several particular doc- 
trines, that did exemplify and farther explain the 
truth and efficacy of the general doctrine before 
observed, in their lives and examples: as, 

I. Communion and loving one another. This is 
a noted mark in the mouth of all sorts of people 
concerning them: They will meet, they will help 
and stick one to another. Whence it is common to 
hear some say: Look how the Quakers love and 
take care of one another. Others, less moderate, 
will say: The Quakers love none but themselves : 
and if loving one another, and having an intimate 
communion in religion, and constant care to meet 
to worship God, and help one another, be any 
mark of primitive christianity, they had it, blessed 
be the Lord, in an ample manner. 

II. To love enemies. This they both taught and 
practised. For they did not only refuse to be re- 
venged for injuries done them, and condemned it 
as an uncbristian spirit, but they did freely forgive, 
yea, help and relieve those that had been cruel to 
them, when it was in their power to have been even 
with them; of which many and singular instances 
might be given; endeavouring, through faith and 


that He might rule angels above, and men below ;| nature of His kingdom, and for which His Spirit| patience, to overcome all injustice and oppression, 


who empowered them, as their work witnesseth, by| was and is given, viz. to be perfect as our heavenly 
the many that were turned through their ministry | Father is perfect, and holy, because God is holy. 


and preaching this doctrine as christian, for others 
to follow. 
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III. Another was, the sufficiency of truth-speak- 
ing, according to Christ's own form of sound words, 
of yea, yea, and nay, nay, among christians, with- 
out sweering; both from Christ’s express probibi- 
tion to swear at all, Mat. v., and for that they be- 
ing under the tie and bond of truth in themselves, 
there was no necessity for an oath; and it would 
be a reproach to their christian veracity to assure 
their truth by such an extraordinary way of speak- 
ing; simple and uncompounded answers, as yea, 
and nay, (without asseverations, attestations, or 
supernatural vouchers,) being most suitable to 
evangelical righteousness. But offering at the same 
time to be punished to the full, for false speaking, 
as others for perjury, if ever guilty of it. And 
hereby they exclude, with all true, all false and pro- 
fane swearing; for which the land did and doth 
mourn, and the great God was, and is not a little 
offended with it. 

IV. Not fighting, but suffering, is another testi- 
mony peculiar to this people. They affirm that 
christianity teacheth people to beat their swords 
into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks, and to learn war no more; that so the wolf 
may lie down with the lamb, and the lion with the 
calf, and nothing that destroys be entertained in 
the hearts of people; exhorting them to employ 
their zeal against sin, and turn their anger against 
Satan, and no longer war one against another ; 
because all wars and fightings come of men’s own 
hearts’ Justs, according to the apostle James, and 
not of the meck Spirit of Christ Jesus, who is cap- 
tain of another warfare, which is carried on with 
other weapons. Thus, as truth-speaking succeeded 
swearing, so faith and patience succeeded fighting, 
in the doctrine and practice of this people. Nor 
ought they for this to be obnoxious to civil govern- 
ment, sin¢e if they cannot fight for it, neither can 
they fight against it; which is no mean security to 
any state. Nor is it reasonable that people should 
be blamed for not doing more for others than they 
can do for themselves. And, christianity set aside, 
if the costs and fruits of war were well considered, 
peace, with all its inconveniences, is generally pre- 
ferable. But though they were not for fighting, 
they were for submitting to government; and that, 
not only for fear, but ior conscience-sake, where 
government doth not interfere with conscience ; 
believing it to be an ordinance of God, and where it 
is justly administered, a great benefit to mankind. 
‘Though it has been their lot, through blind zeal in 
some, aud interest in others, to have felt the strokes 
of it with greater weight and rigour than any other 
persuasion in this age; whilst they, of all others, 
religion set aside, have given the civil magistrate 
the least occasion of trouble in the discharge of his 
office. 

VY. Another part of the character of this people, 
was, and is, they refuse to pay tithes or main- 
tenance to a national ministry; and that for two 
reasons: the one is, they believe all compelled 
maintenance, even to gospel ministers, to be unlaw- 
ful, because expressly contrary to Christ’s com- 
maud, who said, “ Freely you have received, freely 
give:” at least, that the maintenance of gospel 
ministers should be free, and not forced. ‘he 
other reason of their refusal is, because those mi- 
nisters are not gospel ones, in that the Holy Ghost 
is not their foundation, but human arts and parts. 
So that it is not matter of humour or sullenness, 
but pure conscience towards God, that they cannot 
help to support national ministries where they 
dwell, which are but too much and too visibly be- 
come ways of worldly advantage and preferment. 

VI. Not to respect persons, was, and is another 
of their doctrines and practices, for which they 
were often buffeted and abused. They affirmed it 
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to be sinful to give flattering titles, or to use vain|the beach for about half a mile was thronged with 
gestures and compliments of respect. Though to| Indians of all tribes, dressed in their various eos. 
virtue and authority they ever made a difference ;|tumes: some displayed a great deal of the red 
but after their plain and homely manner, yet sin-|garment which nature had given to them; some 
cere and substantial way ; well remembering the| were partially covered with the skins of wild ani. 


examples of Mordecai and Elihu, but more espe- 
cially the command of their Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ, who forbad his followers to call men 
Rabbi, which implies lord or master; also the 
fashionable greetings and salutations of those times ; 
that so self-love and honour, to which the proud 
mind of man is incident in his fallen estate, might 
not be indulged, but rebuked. And though this 
rendered their conversation disagreeable, yet they 
that will remember what Christ said to the Jews, 
“ How can ye believe, which receive honour one of 
another,” will abate of their resentment, if his doc- 
trine has any ercdit with them. 
(To be continued.) 
eceustiitljilinenicenn 
From “ Half-Iours with the Best Authors.” 
The Canadian Indians, 
(Concluded from page 375.) 

On our approaching the party, the old man rose 
to receive us; and, though we could only commu- 
nicate with him through one of our crew, he lost 
no time in treating his white brethren with hospi- 
tality and kindness. Like ourselves, they had 
only stopped at the island to feed; and we had 
scarcely departed when we saw the paddles of their 
canoes in motion, following us. 

Whatever may be said in favor of “ the blessings 
of civilization,” yet certainly in the life of a red 
Indian there is much for which he is fully justified 
in the daily thanksgivings he is in the habit of 
offering to the “ Great Spirit.” He breathes pure 
air, beholds splendid scenery, traverses unsullied 
water, and subsists on food which, generally speak- 
ing, forms not only his sustenance, but the manly 
amusement, as well as occupation, of his life. 

In the course of the day we saw several Indian 
families cheerily paddling in their canoes towards 
the point to which we were proceeding. ‘The 
weather was intensely hot; and though our crew 
continued occasionally to sing to us, yet by the 
time of sunset they were very nearly exhausted. 

During the night it again rained for seven or 
eight hours; however, as is always the case, the 
wetter our blankets became, the better they ex- 
cluded the storm. 

As we were now within eight or ten miles of our 
destination, and had therefore to pay a little extra 
attention to our toilette, we did not start next 
morning until the sun had climbed many degrees 
into the clear blue sky; however, at about eight 
o’clock, we once again got into our canoes, and had 
proceeded about an hour, when our crew, whose 
faces, as they propelled us, were always towards 
the prow, poiuted out to us a canoe ahead, which 
had been lying still, but which was now evidently 
paddling from us with unusual force, to announce 
our approach to the Indians, who, from the most 
remote districts had, according to appointment, 
congregated to meet us. 


mals they had slain; others were enveloped in the 
folds of an English white blanket, and some ip 
cloth and cotton of the gaudiest colors. 

The scene altogether was highly picturesque, 
and I stood up in the canoe to enjoy it, when all 
of a sudden, on a signal given by one of the prin. 
cipal chiefs, every Indian present levelled his rifle 
towards me; and from the centre to both extremi- 
ties of the line there immediately irregularly 
rolled a feu-de-joie, which echoed and re-echoed 
among the wild uninhabited islands behind us, 

As soon as I Janded I was accosted by some of 
the principal chiefs; but, from that native good 
breeding which in every situation in which they 
can be placed invariably distinguishes the Indian 
tribes, I was neither hustled nor hunted by a 
crowd ; on the contrary, during the three days I 
remained on the island, and after 1 was personall 
known to every individual upon it, I was enabh 
without any difficulty or inconvenience, or without 
a single person following or even stopping to staré 
at me, to wander completely by myself among all 
their wigwams. 

Occasionally the head of the family would rise 
and salute me, but, generally speaking, I received 
from the whole group what I valued infinite} 
more—a smile of happiness and contentment : and, 
when I beheld their healthy countenances and their 
robust active frames, I could not help feeling how 
astonished people in England would be if they could 
but behold, and study, a state of human existence 
in which every item in the long list of artificial 
luxuries which they have been taught to venerate 
is utterly unknown, and, if described, would be 
listened to with calm inoffensive indifference, or 
with a smile approaching very nearly to the con- 
fines of vontempt; but the truth is, that between 
what we term the civilized portion of mankind, and 
what we call “the savage,” there is a moral gulf 
which neither party can cross, or, in other words, 
on the subject of happiness they have no ideas with 
us incommon. For instance, if I could have sud- 
denly transported one of the ruddy squaws before 
me to any of the principal bed-rooms in Grosvenor 
Square, her first feeling on entering the apartment 
would have been that of suffocation from heat and 
impure air; but if, gently drawing aside the thick 
damask curtains of a four-post bed, I had shown 
her its young aristocratic inmates fast asleep, pro- 
tected from every breath of air by glass windows, 
wooden shutters, holland blinds, window-curtains, 
hot bed-clothes, and beautiful fringed night-caps,— 
as soon as her smile had subsided, her simple heart 
would have yearned to return to the clean rocks 
and pure air of Lake Huron; and so it would have 
been if I could suddenly have transported any of 
the young men before me to the narrow contracted 
hunting-grounds of any of our English country 
gentlemen; indeed, an Indian would laugh out- 


In about half an hour, on rounding a point of|right at the very idea of rearing and feeding game 


land, we saw immediately before us the great Mani- 
toulin Island; and, compared with the other unin- 
habited islands through which we had so long been 


for the sake of afterwards shooting it; and the 
whole system of living, house-fed, in gaiters, and 
drinking port-wine, would to his mind appear to 


wandering, it bore the appearance of a populous|be an inferior state of happiness to that which it 
city; indeed, from the innumerable threads of|had pleased “ the Great Spirit” to allow him to 
white smoke which in all directions, curling through | enjoy. 


the bright green foliage, were seen slowly escaping 


During the whole evening, and again early the 


into the pure blue air, this place of rendezvous was| next morning, I was occupied in attending to claims 
evidently swarming alive with inhabitants, who, as}on the consideration of the British government 
we approached, were seen hurrying from all points| which were urged by several of the tribes, and 10 
towards the shore; and, by the time we arrived| making arrangements with some of our ministers 
within one hundred and fifty yards of the island,|of religion of various sects, who, at their own ex- 
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pense, and at much inconvenience had come to the | astonishing to reflect that the orators in these coun- 
island. cils are men whose lips and gums are—while they 
At noon I proceeded to a point at which it had|are speaking—black from the wild berries on which 
been arranged that I should hold a council with|they have been subsisting—who have never heard 
the chiefs of all the tribes, who, according to ap-|of education—never seen a town—but who, born 
intment, had congregated to meet me; and on|in the secluded recesses of an almost interminable 
my arrival there 1 found them all assembled, |forest, have spent their lives in either following 
standing in groups, dressed in their finest costumes, |zigzaggedly the game on which they subsist through 
with feathers waving on their heads, with theirja labyrinth of trees, or in paddling their canoes 
faces painted, half-painted, quarter-painted, or one |across lakes, and among a congregation of such 
eye painted, according to the customs of their re-\islands as I have described! 
spective tribes, while on the breast and arms of| ‘They hear more distinctly—see farther—smell 
most of the oldest of them there shone resplendent |clearer—can bear more fatigue—can subsist on 
the silver gorgets and armlets which in former |less food—and have altogether fewer wants than 
years had been, given to them by their ally—the|their white brethren; and yet while from morning 
British sovereign. till night we stand gazing at ourselves in the look- 
After a few salutations it was proposed that our|ing-glass of self-admiration, we consider the red 
council should commence; and accordingly, while | Indians of America as “ outside barbarians.” 
I took possession of a chair which the chief super-| But I have quite forgotten to be the Hansard 
intendent of Indian affairs had been good enough|of my own speech at the council, which was an 
to bring for me, the chicfs sat down opposite to|attempt to explain to the tribes assembled the 
me in about eighteen or twenty lines parallel to|reasons which had induced their late “ Great 
each other. Father’ to recommend some of them to sell their 
For a considerable time we indolently gazed at|lands to the Provincial Government, and to re- 
each other in dead silence. Passions of all sorts|move to the innumerable islands in the waters be- 
had time to subside; and the judgment, divested |fore us. I assured them that their titles to their 
of its enemy, was thus enabled calmly to consider | present hunting-grounds remained, and ever would 


and prepare the subjects of the approaching dis- 
course; and, as if still further to facilitate this 
arrangement, “ the pipe of peace” was introduced, 
slowly lighted, slowly smoked by one chief after 
another, and then sedately handed to me to smoke 
it too. The whole assemblage having, in this 
simple manner, been solemnly linked together in a 
chain of friendship, and as it had been intimated 


remain, respected and undisputed ; but that, inas- 
much as their white brethren had an equal right 
ito occupy and cultivate the forest that surrounded 
ithem, the consequence inevitably would be to cut 
off their supply of wild game, as I have already 
described. In short, I stated the case as fairly as 
I could, and after a long debate, succeeded in 
prevailing on the tribe to whom I had particularly 





to them by the Superintendent that I was ready |been addressing myself to dispose of their lands on 
to consider whatever observations any of them|the terms I had proposed; and whether the bar- 
might desire to offer, one of the oldest chiefs arose ; | gain was for their weal or woe, it was, and, so long 
and, after standing for some seconds erect, yet in a/as I live, will be, a great satisfaction to me to feel 
position in which he was evidently perfectly at his|that it was openly discussed and agreed to in pre- 
ease, he commenced his speech—translated to me sence of every Indian tribe with whom her Majesty 
by an interpreter at my side—by a slow, calm jis allied; for be it always kept in mind, that while 
expression of thanksgiving to the Great Spirit for ‘the white inhabitants of our North American colo- 
having safely conducted so many of his race to the |nics are the queen’s seyects, the red Indian is by 
point on which they had been requested to assemble. ! solemn treaty Her Majesty's ally. 
He then, in very appropriate terms, expressed the 
feelings of attachment which had so long connected 
the red man with his Great Parent across the Salt re 
Lake; and after this exordium, which in compo- him” 
sition and mode of utterance would have done} Wher, through the humbling power of Truth, 
credit to any legislative assembly in the civilized |we are brought to a sense of our dependence upon 
world, he proceeded, with great calmness, by very |the enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit, for a 
beautiful metaphors, and by a narration of facts it knowledge of the things of God, then shall we ex- 
was impossible to deny, to explain to me how gra-|perience the fear of the Lord, which is the begin- 
dually and—since their acquaintance with their |ping of wisdom, to be a fountain of life, preserving 
white brethren—how continuously the race of red |from the snares of death; and, in this humble 
men had melted, and were still melting, like snow |trembling state of mind, we shall be restrained 
before the sun. As I did not take notes of this |from putting forth a hand unbidden to support the 
speech, or of those of several other chiefs who|ark of the testimony; lest, like Balaaw, we are 
afterwards addressed the council, I could only|rebuked for our iniquity; or, like Ephraim, when 
very inaccurately repeat them. Besides which, a{he forsook the place of trembling, we should be 
considerable portion of them related to details of|delivered over unto death. wy 
no public importance: I will therefore, in general| The great Head of the church is jealous of his 
terms, only observe, that nothing can be more honour, which he will not give to another, nor his 
interesting, or offer to the civilized world a more |praise to graven images. All glory, honour, and 
useful lesson, than the manner in which the red |praise, all adoration, dominion, and power, are to 
aborigines of America, without ever interrupting|be ascribed unto him, through the Holy Spirit, 
each other, conduct their councils. without which no man can call Jesus Lord, or per- 
The ealm high-bred dignity of their demeanor |form any sacrifice that shall be acceptable to him. 
—the scientific manner in which they progressively | Wherefore it behooves us to seek the inspiration of 
construct the framework of whatever subject they |the Almighty, through which alone we can triumph 
undertake to explain—the sound arguments by |over our enemies, and promote the cause of re- 
which they connect as well as support it—and the formation in the earth. “The fervent effectual 
beautiful wild flowers of eloquence with which, as|prayer of the righteous availeth much.” 
they proceed, they adorn every portion of the moral ; ; 
architecture they are constructing, form altogether! It signifies nothing to say we will not change our 
an exhibition of grave interest; and yet is it notireligion, if our religion change not ws, 


For “ The Friend.” 
“The Secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
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Townsend Harris’ Negotiations in Japan—aA Letter 
from Him. 

T. Harris, the American Consul at Simoda, 
writes as follows, October 4th: 

The Japanese have applied to me for one of our 
steamers to forward their Embassy to the United 
States, by way of Panama, and I expect to select 
the vessel by which they will go and the date of 
their departure as soon as Commodore Tatnall ar- 
rives here. Our country is to be the first that is 
to receive an embassy from this country. I have 
written to the Department, giving full details and 
making some suggestions. ‘The Russians, English, 
French and Dutch have all made treaties with the 
Japanese since the date of ours, and it gives me 
great satisfaction to state that they are identical in 
their substance with the treaty of Yedo, signed by 
me. 
The readiness with which all the foregoing Pow- 
ers accepted the treaty as made by me, has given 
the Japanese a favourable opinion of my judg- 
ment, for I had told them long before our treaty 
was completed, that any treaty that was satisfac- 
tory to me, would be accepted by all the nations 
that would wish to have treaties with them, and 
this literal accomplishment of my assertions has 
greatly pleased them. 

I had a very pleasant intercourse with Lord 
Elgin and also with Baron Gros. I gave them 
copies of our treaty, and all the information they 
desired. I did not see Count Poutiatine, the Rus- 
sian Envoy, as he arrived here on the evening be- 
fore I went up to Kanagawa in the Powhatan, and 
on my return [ met him going up the Bay of Yedo, 
and as he did not touch here when he left, I had 
no opportunity of seeing him. 

A ministerial crisis occurred at Yedo on the 3d 
of August. Hotta, Prince of Bittsu, chief of the 
Great Council of State, and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and Ninto, Prince of Kee, Member of the 
Council, were dismissed from office, and their 
places were filled by Ota, Prince of Bingo, and 
Manabay, Prince of Simo-o-sa. 

Both of the last named persons belong to the 
“old fogy” party of Japan. This unexpected oc- 
currence is said to have been brought about by the 
signing the treaty with me on the 29th of July. 
The opponents of the treaty alleged that the two 
Ministers had been frightened by me ; that neither 
the English nor French were coming to Japan, and 
that from the cowardice they had shown, they had 
proved themselves to be unfit for the places they 
held. The clamor was so loud and so well sus- 
tained that the two Princes were dismissed, as al- 
ready stated. 

For ten days it was a matter of doubt whether 
not only the Princes of Bittsu and Kee, but also 
the Princes of Sinano and Higo, (who negotiated 
the treaty with me,) and the interpreters, would 
not be compelled to perform the “ hara-kiri,”— 
t.¢., rip themselves up. Fortunately for all three 
parties, the arrival of Lord Elgin proved the cor- 
rectness of all I had told them, and justified the 
ministers in signing the treaty with me; and they 
were, therefore, out of danger, but they have uot 
been restored to office. 

The Department for Foreign Affairs is now en- 
trusted to three members of the Great Council,— 
the Princes of Bingo, Simo-o-sa, and Yamato— 
who are to be assisted by a council of five persons, 
and I am pleased to see in this number the names 
of my old friends the Princes of Sinano and Higo. 
The appointment of these men would seem to indi- 
eate either that the liberal party is once more in 
the ascendant, or that their principles have been 
adopted by their opponents. 

On the 17th of September the Japanese officially 
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announced the death of the Tycoon, stating that| Providence, and now my chief anxiety is to hear|his purifying baptisms, she was preserved in 


he expired on the 12th of that month. I was in- 
formed of his death on the 29th of August, and in 
fact the actual date of his demise was on the 16th 
of August, but it was concealed by the authorities 
until they could complete their negotiations with 
the English and Russians, which would have been 
suspended had the death been announced. 

The Tycoon was subject to epileptic fits, and it 
is very probable that the great excitement in Yedo 
that followed the signing of the American treaty 
may have brought on a fatal attack of his malady. 
The successor to the throne is an adopted son of 
his late Majesty. He is said to be a bright youth 
of some 15 years of age. He will be allowed to 
marry when he reaches the age of 18. Of course 
the youth of the new ruler removes the necessity 
of any speculation as to what his views may be 
as it relates to the foreign affairs of this country. 

The cholera broke out at Nagasaki shortly after 
our ships, the Powhatan and Mississippi, left that 
place. The disease spread rapidly over the islands 
of Kinsu and Si-kok, and crossed over to Nipon, 
(our island). It made great havoc in the cities of 
Simonoseki, Osaca, Kiota, Yedo, &c., and in all 
the villages and hamlets. ‘The authorities inform 
me that in Yedo alone one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons died during the first month of the 
malady. I am happy to say that it has nearly 
ceased. My situation here was a trying one ; the 
malady swept off over one hundred persons out of 
our little hamlet in less than twenty days. No 
medical aid on which I could rely was to be ob- 
tained. Happily all my household escaped. The 
disease, in part, assumed a novel type. The sub- 
jects were attacked with a burning fever in the 
face and head, soon became delirious, and fre- 
quently died the second hour after the attack. 

The Japanese inform me that once before, (in 
1822 or thereabouts,) the cholera visited this 
country. This is, perhaps, a fortunate circum- 
stance, as had its first appearance here been simul- 
taneous with the opening of the country to for- 
eigners, the consequences might have been unplea- 
sant. sit is, some of the common people of Naga- 
saki said the foreigners had brought the disease, had 
poisoned the wells, &c. Fortunately, nothing se- 
rious grew out of the feeling, although it is said 
that the priests were very busy in conveying such 
ideas to the people. 

The only effect at Simoda was to produce a de- 
cided “ revival.”” Never were the temples and 
mias so crowded; the priests rejoiced in a large 
‘surplus revenue’’ arising from the sale of charms 
and from the offerings of the devout. The houses 
were covered with charms of all sorts; fish nets 
were hung over the doors to entangle the Biloski, 
should it attempt to enter the house; sickles, 
knives, and other cutting implements were sus- 
= to keep off the dreaded enemy; miniature 

ows, and arrows fitted to them, threatened the 
demon from each pent-house; guns were fired 
during the night to frighten him, and gongs beaten 
loud enough and long enough to stun him if he had 
ears. Enormous rosaries, some twelve feet in cir- 
eumference, and with beads an inch in diameter, 
made their appearance, and a dozen devotees would 
rush to each one, passing it rapidly through his 
hands, shouting Amida, Amida, Amida, from the 
bottom of his lungs. The altars in the temples 
and mias looked like barbers’ shops from the great 
number of “top-knots” which the Japanese had 
eut off and hung up as offerings. Over every 
pathway charms were suspended to barricade the 
approaches to the houses and hamlets. You may 
imagine what a spectacle all this was to your friend. 


But enough for the present. I am well, thanks to| Spirit, and giving heed to them, and submitting to 








from home. good degree from the vanities and evils that abound 


in the world. Witnessing the washing of regene. 
ration and the renewings of the Holy Ghost, she 
grew in grace, and became qualified for usefulness 
in the Church of Christ. 

Having been married to Robert Roberts, she 
became a member of Abington Monthly Meeti 
from whence a certificate was granted her about 
the beginning of the year 1718, to Kennett or Cen. 
tre Monthly Meeting, within the limits of which 
she resided the remainder of her life. 

She became very serviceable in the meeting in 
which she was now introduced in the discipli 
being soon appointed clerk and overseer, o 
much used in treating with offenders. Being left 
a widow, she, in the early part of 1730, was mar. 
ried to Thomas Carleton, then a valuable Friend, 
and afterwards a minister of the Gospel, who tra- 
velled much to promote the cause of the blessed 
Redeemer. 

As Hannah advanced in years, she was very 
helpful in the weighty work of visiting Friends’ 
families. She was often on these occasions fur- 
nished with suitable matter of counsel and encour- 
agement to the visited, being led to speak of the 
visitations of Divine love to her soul in early life, 
and the progress of the work of Truth. 

She stood for some time in the station of an 
elder, but towards the close of her life, she appre- 
hended herself called to labour in the ministry, 
and her services in this line were well received by 
Friends. Towards the end of her time she was 
frequently attacked by profuse bleedings from the 
nose, which much weakened her strength, and for 
several of her last months, she was so reduced that: 
she went not from her residence, and was seldom 
outside her door. She was sensible her end was 
approaching, and was cheerfully resigned to the 
prospect. On some proposing that she should send 
for a physician, she said, it seemed needless—“I 
am in the hands of the great Physician, who knows 
what is best for me.” j 

One of her neighbours saying she hoped to see 
her better, she cheerfully answered, “ Better I shall 
be in a little time.’ The Friend explained, “Ina. 
better state of health, I mean.” ‘To this Hannah 
replied, “I neither expect it, nor desire it.” She 
then spoke in admiration and praise of the kind- 
ness of the Almighty, in favouring her, as he had 
done, in her weakness, saying she felt neither sick- 
ness nor pain, 

On one occasion, referring to her labours for the: 
church and others, she said, “As I have laboured 
for peace and love, so now, I see nothing but peace 
before me.” She added other sentences, showing. 
that the peace and quietness, with which her spirit 
was clothed, came indeed from the Father of all 
our mercies. This blessed condition of mind con- 
tinued to be her portion to the last. Her death 
took place Fifth month 6th, 1758, she being in the 
69th year of her age. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 382.) 
RACHEL POTTS. 


Rachel Potts, wife of Thomas Potts, was born 
about the year 1695. She resided with her hus- 
band for many years within the limits of Gwynned 
Monthly Meeting, and was a minister in esteem 
there. About the year 1750, her husband removed 
his family to West Jersey, and settled far from 
any meeting of Friends. ‘This “ was a great grief 
to her,” for her weakness of body was such, as 
generally precluded her from the exertion neces- 
sary to enable her to meet with her Friends in so- 
cial worship. The people in the neighbourhood 
where she resided, were of other religious denomi- 
nations; among whom her good conversation was 
of much service, removing all prejudices against 
Friends, and awaking in their minds an openness 
towards the Truth. So that after her removal 
from the place, meetings were held in that neigh- 
bourhood to good satisfaction; the savour she had 
left behind her opening the way for others. 

She had taken a certificate to Salem Monthly 
Meeting, and in a few years her husband removing 
nearer to the place where the meeting was held, 
she was enabled, although weakly in body, more 
frequently to attend it. She was, says her memo- 
rial, an humble waiter in religious meetings, and 
her labours in the ministry of the Gospel were 
“accompanied with a good degree of life and 
power, to the comfort and edification of those who 
heard her. 

‘She departed this life at her own house on the 
19th of the Second month, 1758, aged about 63 
years; and, we have reason to believe, is entered 
into rest from the various troubles’ wherewith she 
was exercised,” 


MARY LOVETT. 


Mary Lovett, widow of Samuel, a valued elder 
of Burlington Monthly Meeting, deceased Second 
mo. 24th, 1758, aged 80 years. 


MARGARET BUTCHER. 


Margaret Butcher, wife of John Butcher, was 
an elder in esteem of Burlington Monthly Meet- 
ing, and deceased Third mo. 4th, 1758, aged 56 
years. 


ENOCH PEARSON, 


Enoch Pearson was born in Cheshire, Old Eng- 
land, in the year 1683. His parents were mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and he was edu- 
cated as one. We know not at what time he 
settled in Bucks County, but he was long a useful 
member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. Some 
time before the year 1730, a gift in the ministry of 
the Gospel was conferred upon him, which was “ to 
edification,’ and was ‘well received.” He la- 
boured faithfully to fulfil his Master’s will to a 
good old age, dying on the 15th day of the Third 
month, 1758, in his 75th year. 


JANE JONES, 


Jane Jones, the wife of John Jones, of Mont- 
gomery township, Philadelphia County, Pennsylva- 
nia, was born in the year 1688. She had her edu- 
cation amongst Friends, and having submitted to 
the cleansing operations of the Spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in her youth, and taken up his cross, 
she became a useful woman in her day. Her 
knowledge in Divine things increased with her 
years, and her services in the church became great. 
Her constitution from early youth was weak, and 
as she advanced in life, it grew more frail, and she 
became subject to many pains of body, and fre- 


HANNAIL CARLETON, 


Hannah Carleton was a daughter of William 
and Mary Howell, of Haverford, then Chester, now 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania. She was born 
Sixth mo. 5th, 1689, and was brought up by her 
ireligiously concerned parents in great circum- 
spection and care. She was early in life favoured 
with the tender visitations of the Lord’s Holy 





quent attacks of indisposition, which often ren- 
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dered her unable to attend meetings for Divine 
worship. 

There was a remarkable affability and sweet- 
pess in her conversation, “and a peculiar compo- 
sition of love and goodness’ towards all, which 
made her very much beloved, not only by the 
faithful supporters of the Truth as it is in Jesus, 
put others also, who were in measure won by her 

ood conversation to love the Truth as it was 
manifested in her example. She was mercifully 
favoured with a sufficiency of this world’s goods, 
and her sensibility and tenderness towards the 
needy would not permit her to sit down in the en- 
joyment of plenty, whilst others were in suffering, 
to whom she might render relief. She did not eat 
her morsel alone, but sought out the poor, and 
distributed liberally to their wants. ‘ She was a 
dutiful and most affectionate wife, a tender, anx- 
ious parent, much more concerned for the eternal 
welfare [of her children,] than for their acquisi- 
tion of wealth or preferment in this world.” 

Although much deprived towards her close of 
the privilege of attending religious meetings, her 
love to the Truth, and her desire for the prosperity 
of Zion brightened and increased. She bore her 
long weakness with patience and cheerful resigna- 
tion, believing it to be a dispensation appointed by 
her gracious Saviour for her probation. 

In hope of eternal life, and in peace outwardly 
and inwardly, she departed this life the 11th day 
of the Fifth month, 1758, being in the 70th year 
of her age. She had been for some time before 
her death, in the station of an elder. 

(To be continued.) 







































































































Fatal Attack of Hornets in India.—* Syed 
Abdoolah” sends to the London Times an extract 
of a letter from his father, “ Syed Abdoolah,” 
dated “The Nerbuddah, at Behra Ghat, near 
Jubbulpore, May 15,” communicating the parti- 
culars of a melancholy accident which had occur- 
red on the 10th of that month: 

“Two European gentlemen belonging to the 
Indian Railway Company—viz. Messrs. Armstrong 
and Boddington—were surveying a place called 
Bunder Coode, for the purpose of throwing a 
bridge across the Nerbuddah, the channel of 
which, being in this place from ten to fifty yards 
wide, is fathomless, having white marble rocks 
rising perpendicularly on either side from 100 to 
150 feet high, and beetling fearfully in some parts. 
Suspended in the recesses of these marble rocks 
are numerous large hornets’ nests, the inmates of 
which are ready to descend upon any unlucky 
wight who may venture to disturb their repose. 
Now, as the boats of these European surveyors 
were passing up the river, a cloud of these insects 
overwhelmed them; the boatmen as well as the 
two gentlemen jumped overboard, but alas! Bod- 
dington, who swam and had succeeded in clinging 
to a marble block, was again attacked, and being 
unable any longer to resist the assaults of the 
countless hordes of his infuriated winged foes, 
threw himself into the depths of the water never 
to rise again. On the fourth day his corpse was 
discovered floating on the water, and was interred 


















































































































THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 


A CHARACTER. 
As stands in quietude a rock, 
So stood he in the might of meekness, 
Bearing the tempest’s every shock, 
Without a sizn of yielding weakness ; 
Yet was there grace, like flow’ret fair, 
Or moss of beauty, springing there. 


He seemed a goodly cedar-tree, 


Which, though the storms of centuries bearing, 


Yet stands in unshorn majesty, 

Beauty and grandeur deeply sharing; 
Whilst its green leaves give forth a smell, 
Of fragrance inexpressible. 


> 
Great was he in his strength of mind, 
Firm in all purposes of duty, 
Yet christian love did sweetly bird, 
Some gentle traits of inner beauty ; 
To gravity imparting light, 
And soft’ning will of massive might. 


He moved as one in thought retired, 
As if of inner good partaking ; 

No outward fellowship desired, 
Yet oft his own concerns forsaking, 

To cheer Christ’s mourning ones he sought, 
With sympathy and loving thought. 


A child,—I saw with reverent fear, 
Excelsior written on his banner; 
Yet, as he gave me words of cheer, 
With grave, kind smile, and gentle manner, 
All shyness and reserve withdrew, 
Whilst love, with admiration, grew. 


He died in green old age; his death, 
Did many a sad emotion waken ; 
We knew, that with his-parting breath, 
A prince and great man had been taken ; 
Whilst many foes, to stir our fear, 
Were rising round us far and near. 


We could remember how he met 

The conflict in past days of proving, 
As one for Zion’s safety set, 

Her laws and bulwarks deeply loving ; 
Bearing the fiercest of the fray, 

To keep invading hosts away. 


We felt how little we could spare 

One true to God, and valiant-hearted ; 
Yet, in this comfort we had share, 

Christ had not from his church departed ; 
And well we knew, He could bestow 
Strength on his weakest child below. 


In Him is yet the church’s strength, 

For all her need, a full supplying, 
Valour and wisdom, and at length, 

Her faithful sons, on Him relying, 
Shall witness victory through His Name, 
To whom alone, will be the fame. 

a 
Selected. 

Oh, cheer thee, cheer thee, suffering saint! 
Though worn with chastening, be not faint! 
And though thy night of pain seem long, 
Cling to thy Lord—in Him be strong. 
He marks, He numbers every tear, 
Not one faint sigh escapes His ear. 


+ e --— 


Guard well thy lips, none, none can know 
What evils from the tongue may flow; 

What guilt, what grief may be incurred 
By one incautious, hasty word. 


—-— +e 


loaded with caterpillars, and the walks infested 
with moths.—Cosmos. 




















































For “ The Friend.” 
Augustus Neander. 
(Continued from page 381.) 

“ Neander completed his university studies at Got- 
tingen, in 1809, and returned to Hamburgh, with 
the view of becoming a pastor. But the Master 
had other work for him. At Gottingen, he had 
prosecuted the study of church history, under 
Plank. The city of Hamburgh had a small fund 
which was devoted to the support of one of their 
students as a lecturer at the University of Heidel- 
berg. This was offered to Neander; and in the 
year 1811, he commenced to lecture on church 
history in that ancient seat of learning. ‘The year 
following he was appointed extraordinary professor 
of theology. Here, too, he first appeared as an 
author, in a work on ‘ Julian and his Times.’ This 
work almost immediately attracted general atten- 
tion to its author; and induced the King of Prus- 
sia to call him to Berlin, where he had founded a 
university, and was striving to gather around him 
the most celebrated men he could find. Here Ne- 
ander spent the remainder of his life—prosecuting 
with unwearied diligence the course of study upon 
which he had already entered. He first published 
several smaller works, which were preparatory to 
his great ones. Originally he contemplated only 
a new edition of his monograph on Julian; but 
his publisher suggesting to him the importance of 
taking a wider field, he began the ‘General His- 
tory of the Christian Religion and the Church,’ the 
first volume of which was published in 1825, and 
comprehended the history of three centuries—from 
the close of the apostolic age to the year 311. The 
remaining volumes appeared at intervals, bringing 
down the narrative to the close of the thirteenth 
century. Who can refrain from expressing regret 
that Neander did not write the history of the Re- 
formation? In 1832, the ‘ Planting of the Chris- 
tian Church by the Apostles’ appeared; and in 
1837, the ‘ Life of Jesus Christ.’ These two last- 
named productions he had always regarded as 
necessary to complete his general design. But he 
was urged to the publication of the latter by the 
famous work of Strauss. Besides these most im- 
portant works, he published other smaller treatises, 
and wrote largely in some of the leading religious 
periodicals of his country. 

‘ As a professor, Neander’s ardor and diligence 
were extraordinary. He sometimes lectured three 
times a day; and his lectures embraced almost 
every branch of theology—dogmatical, exegetical, 
ethical—and church history. Whatever he forgot, 
he never neglected these. The students he re- 
garded as his family; and the affection which he 
cherished towards them, and the care he displayed 
for their welfare, were alike absorbing. He used 
to gather them together in his house; and never 
seemed so happy as when in the midst of them, 
kindly answering their inquiries, and resolving 
their doubts. The students were equally devoted 
to him. No professor ever created a warmer feel- 


Use of Birds——The Bulletin of the Brussels So-|ing in their bosoms than did Neander. His word 


with every mark of respect. The other gentleman, |ciety for the protection of animals, published the| was law; his most slightly expressed wish was im- 
Armstrong, and his boatmen, although veryseverely | following curious and interesting fact: Until a|plicitly obeyed. 1t was their custom, on his birth- 
stung, are out of danger. This sad occurrence has|few years ago, the park at Brussels was shaded by|day, to walk in procession through the city, by 
cast a very deep gloom over the small town, the|trees of luxuriant foliage which met over the alleys, torchlight, in honor of him. On one of these oc- 
more so, as two young railway engineers engaged|and screened the promenaders entirely from the|casions—we think it was on his last birth-day— 
on this line a few weeks ago were barbarously|sun. These were filled with birds whose indisere-|they stopped beneath his window, and addressed 
murdered by the rebels at a place not one hundred |tions occasioned now and then a little annoyance|him in an allegorical complimentary strain, which 


miles from this town.”—Late Paper. 








to the elegant toilettes below. For this reason|greatly affected him; and his reply was singularly 
they were banished ; in a few weeks, the leaves of|illustrative of the humility of his soul. Coming 


We are never well informed of the truth till we|the trees were in holes and dying—and now, the|forward to the window, he declared himself un- 


are conformed ¢o.the truth. 





branches are almost entirely without verdure, and| worthy of all this kindness, for he was only a poor 
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we 


sinner; and then, in a voice tremulous with emo-|besides the volumes published in his life, left some 


christians, every one esteeming and preferring one 
tion, and the tears trickling down his cheeks, ex-|important additional ones ready for the press. 


another above yourselves in the Truth, in meek. 





























claimed, ‘O Divine Love, I have not loved thee (To be concluded.) ness and lowliness of mind and humility; for He 
strongly, deeply, warmly enough !’ —_-+—__ that inhabits eternity dwells with a humble heart, 
“During his whole career, Neander was the For “The Friend.” “ Do not quench the least motion of God’s good 


determined antagonist of the rationalism once so| We presume there are few members who do not 
prevalent, and to no inconsiderable extent, still |desire the welfare of our religious Society, and its 
existing in Germany. We learn from one of his |release from the influence of wrong principles, and 
letters to Numisso, that ‘he proclaimed against |of a rending, dividing spirit. Abundant proof has 
such a system—against every thing it holds sacred, | been furnished that all attempts to change its prin- 
its gods and its temples—eternal war.’ To him |ciples and its christian testimonies, tend to divide 
his country owes, to a very great extent, the|the members; but true Quakers cannot conscien- 
amount of deliverance which it has attained from|tiously yield to any attempt to alter their faith. 
that cold form of error. She has another form of|We apprehend there is no people who will adhere 
error, however, just as deadly, now to contend |more firmly to their religious convictions, than true 
against, and that is the pantheism of Hegel, Bruno,|Friends. hey consider that the doctrines of the 
Bauer, and the mystic theory of Strauss. Against|gospel are unalterable, and that they have been 
all these Neander contended earnestly and decid-|clearly opened to the Society from its rise. They 
edly, as pro aris et focis, They were evil, and|believe the salvation of the soul is connected with 
only evil, in his eyes ; and no one can read with|@ practical adherence to all of them, through 
attention any of his works, without perceiving that|the help and guidance of the Holy Spirit. When 
one form or another of these evils was continually |they have taken their stand on this ground, in the) heed of losing the salt’s savour, either in word or 
present to his mind. Yet he cherished the utmost belief that they are bound to maintain their alle-/ conversation; for if you do, you will come under 
charity towards the leaders of this infidelity, and|giance to their Saviour, and to his doctrines, let| the foot of men; they will trample upon you. 
spoke uniformly of such men as Gessenius and|their trials, the scorn of men, or the temptations of Me Be careful, fervent, circumspect and faithful 
Wegscheider with respect ; and when he heard a|popular opinion to abandon them, be what they/in the Truth. Let your moderation, temperance, 
sentence read from the last work of De Wette,|may, the humble, loving, and faithful disciples of} and sobricty appear to all men, showing forth the 
which seemed to intimate that that eminent man|Christ cannot forsake Him and the cause he has| work of the Lord, and your honesty and justness 
had abandoned rationalism and returned to the|!aid upon them. But when the persuasion has/in all your words and dealings between man and 
faith, tears of gratitude and joy trickled down his|been fastened upon the mind, that the principles| man; and that you may owe nothing to any man 
cheeks. The religious state of his country he re-|f Truth are not to be abandoned, it is of the| but dove—that every one of you may be adorned 
garded as the chief cause of the social and political | utmost importance that those we undertake to sup-| with a meek and quiet spirit, which is with the 
evils with which it was convulsed ; and, in common|Port, should be the principles of ‘Truth, and that| Lord of great price; and every one of you to be 
with many of the most pious in the land, he re-|We are actuated by the Redeemer’s Spirit, in main-| endued with wisdom from on high, which is pure 
garded the revolutionary movements which have|taining them. We cannot uphold errors, by the| and peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
taken place in Germany as partaking as much of illuminating power and Spirit of Christ 5 nor can and full of mercy and good works. Let the fruits 
a religious as of a pelitical character—the rising | ¥¢ rightly advocate his cause and testimonies, by of this appear among you all, and then you will 
up of infidelity against the restraints of Christianity, | @0Y other spirit than his own, and that in humi-| adi be gentle, and easily entreated one of another, 
as well as of political freedom against the oppres-|lity, accompanied with respect and love towards) Keep in the unity of the Spirit, which is the bond 
sion of despotism. On this subject he wrote in the |our brethren. ; of the heavenly peace, and then none quenches it; 
following striking terms, in the ‘ Deutsche Kirchen-| Our religious Society everywhere has perhaps/all walking as becomes the glorious, joyful, peace- 
freund,’ on October 28, 1849—‘ What by many/|never before been in the divided, unsettled condi-| able gospel of Christ, which is the power of God. 
has been called freedom in our fatherland, during |tion it is now in. With all the separations, and| In this gospel you all know life and immortality 
the mournful year that is past, is something very | ll the attempts to spread division, in the hope of| brought to light, that you all see your everlasting, 
different from that which the spirit sprung from|Coming to the purity, life and power known in the glorious fellowship, in the everlasting gospel of 
the bloom of Puritan piety in America seeks and | beginning, it is plain that those efforts have failed) peace, that was before enmity was, and will re- 
intends. It was here a contest between atheism|to realize the anticipations of those engaged in) main when it is gone. Therefore all you who know 
und christianity, between Vandalism and true cul-|them. It is a common saying that like begets its) this glorious gospel of peace, live and walk in it, keep- 
ture. Already, ten years ago, I foretold it, that|like, and after one separation, it requires but little|ing your comfortable fellowship, and the everlasting 
the philosophy of a distorted logic, of intellectual |¢xcitement to pave the way for another, which) God, who is over all from everlasting to everlasting, 
fanaticism, and self-idolatry, must lead, in its con-|™ust create the feeling of constant unsettlement) will have the praise, glory and thanks, who is 
sistent development, to these consequences—which |@24 unhappiness. George Fox wrote the follow-| worthy of all, forever and forevermore. 4G. F, 
it has now reached by infusing itself into the popu-|ing epistle in the year 1680, which appears re-| “London, the 7th of the Twelfth mo., 1680.” 
lar mind. We stand upon the brink of an abyss,|markably applicable to the Society in this day. 
of the destruction of European culture; or on the| Well would it be, if the salutary christian counsel 
boundaries where a new creative era shall make|Which it conveys, were universally received, and 
itself a path through manifold storms—a new|¢Very one induced to strive to heal the breach, and 
grand act in the world-transforming process of|t0 restore the unity of the Spirit, which, in days 
christianity. We will hope the /atier, from the|Pst, was our heavenly bond of peace. 
mercy of a long-suffering God.’ Thus wrote Ne- “To Friends in America, 
ander in the latter end of 1849. But strong as} “ Dear Friends, my love to you all in the holy, 
his opposition to infidelity was, he opposed it only |peaceable Truth; and my desires are, that whatso- 
by argument and the sword of the Spirit. He was|ever ye do may be done in the name of Jesus, to 
utterly averse from all persecution as an instrument |the glory of God the Father. All be subject one 
for opposing error or establishing truth. Of this|to another in the fear of the Lord, so that ye may 
he gave a striking illustration, when Strauss’ ‘ Life|all come to dwell in the love of God, which edifies 
of Christ’ was published. ‘The Prussian govern-|the body of Christ. Let ull strifes and divisions, 
ment proposed to prohibit its sale. Neander’s ad-|and backbitings, whisperings or prejudices cease 
vice was asked. ‘ No,’ he replied; ‘it must be put|and be buried. Whatsoever is amiss or has been 
down by truth.’ amiss, let it be put down by the Spirit of God, 
“ So lived Neander till the sixty-first year of his|that 2 may be uppermost, which is a strong bond 
age. His life was a most laborious one. He was|to unite your hearts and minds together, and to the 
a member of the Consistory, the duties of which he|Lord. Be kind and courteous one towards another, 
faithfully discharged. He lectured not less than|all studying to be quiet, and to excel one another 
Jifteen times a-week, on the various branches of|in virtue, purity, holiness, righteousness, and god- 
theological science already enumerated. He con-|/iness, in all your words, lives, and conversations ; 
ducted private exercises on church history; and,|so that you may all walk as becomes saints and 


Spirit in yourselves, nor in any other; but let truth 
and goodness be cherished in all. Let all harsh. 
ness, and Litterness, and revilings be kept down b 

the Truth, that it may have its passage throu 
you all, and in it you may bear one another's 
weakness and infirmities, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ ; keeping down revenge, hastiness, or pas. 
ston, as knowing vengeance is the Lord’s and he 
will repay it on every one that does wrong, with- 
out respect of persons. For, Friends, you there 
should be as lights, or as a city that cannot be hid, 
Lights, I say, to give light to all people; also to 
be as the salt of the earth, to be a good savour to 
all people. He or she that is an ill savour, hath 
lost the salt’s savour, and is good for nothing, and 
is trodden under the foot of men. Therefore take 






















Were all brought to live up to this christian 
standard of fellowship, how far should we be re- 
moved from all enmity towards each other! Rents 
and divisions could find no place among us; for 
the will of man would be subjected to the adorable 
Head, and no desire could be entertained to pro- 
mote alienation, or anything but his will and the 
cause of truth and righteousness. “ Blessed are 
the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 





A New Fushioned Brick.—In the town of Dan- 
bury, Conn., a new kind of brick is now manufac- 
tured. The bricks are three or four times the size 
of ordinary brick, and are made of sifted gravel 
and lime mixed to a certain consistency, onl then 
pressed by a simple but powerful machine, and 
laid in the sun to cure. They have an opening or 
mortice through them from top to bottom, - five 
inches long and one and a quarter inches wide, so 
that when laid the air can circulate through the 
whole wall. The few houses already made of 
these patented bricks, are handsome, and seemingly 
very substantial. 
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The London Times gives the following striking 
picture of war as now illustrated in Italy. 

“ Since the three days of Leipsic, now six-and- 
forty years ago, so great a battle has not been 
fought in Europe as that which only seventy hours 
since cumbered the plains of Lombardy with dead. 


Imagination toils in vain to realize the story of|Society of Friends has been decreasing in numbers 


more than 300,000 men engaged in mortal con- 
flict over an area, the front of which extended 
twelve miles. ‘The common incidents of a battle, 
the plunging cannon-shot, the devouring grape, 
the advance of long-drawn columns, the resistance 
of dense masses, the furious charges of cavalry, 
the sudden deploy into lines lengthening into long 
vistas, and meeting in stern and furious collision, 
bayonet to bayonet, are all in such a mighty battle 
as this multiplied to indistinctness. We seek in 
yain to single out the details of slaughter, and the 
mind hovers hopelessly over a mist of carnage. 
After sixteen hours of thundering sounds and dense 
smoke, and shrill death-shrieks, and the rush of 
squadrons shaking the earth, and the measured 
tramp of many thousands marching to death, the 
turmoil besides, and we are told that upon one 
side alone 35,000 killed and wounded are stretched 
upon the plain. No eye can take it all in, for it 
extends beyond human vision; no ear can hear it 
all, for the boom of the cannon which tears a chasm 
through the human mass at the wing is inaudible 


at the centre; a single groan is lost in such a chaos | fluence for good than they do, were they not crip- 
of butchery as this; we arrive at the point where|pled by causes that are paralysing the body col- 
figures cease to have power to increase our concep-|lectively, and dwarfing very many of its individual 
tions of magnitude, and where the highest force of| members. 


pumeration can go no further than to overwhelm 


us with a feeling of the wickedness of ambition and | tion, that where associated in civil or religious so- 


the horrors of war.” 


A correspondent of the same paper, speaking of|ciples are brought iuto controversy, it were vain to 
the graves at Magenta, the scene of a former|expect but that parties will be formed; and when 


battle, says :— Of the interment of the slain, a 
person who saw a great deal of it at Magenta tells 
me that the graves dug there appeared to him of 
very insufficient depth. Many of them were as 
large as a good-sized room, and contained upwards 
of a hundred bodies, packed in layers one above | 
the other; but the space left above and filled in| 
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sometimes betrays into misrepresentation of those 
numbers. To associate with those opposed to us, 
or to assent to the truths they may express, is 
thought to betray the cause we have at heart, 
while to keep silence is most probably attributed 
to a want of independence, if not to deceit. 

In thus briefly alluding to the working of par- 
ties and a party spirit, we by no means wish to be 
understood to delineate their effects as being thus 
displayed within our own religious Society. Thier 
one must judge how far this is the case by his own 
consciousness, and from what he has observed 
among those with whom he has associated. But 
certainly every one, we think, will admit, that 
where such a state of feeling finds its way into a 
community or society, and inoculates the members 
generally, its effects must needs be disastrous. A 
virus has been introduced that poisons the fountains 
of social confidence and religious fellowship, and 
which works none the less fatally, because it may 
manifest but few symptoms of its virulence at the 
surface. The common courtesies of refined society 
may be continued, or even carried to excess, to 
cover over the heart- burnings which are felt within; 
the face may be wreathed with smiles and the lan- 
guage empioyed be expressive of friendship and 
cordiality, but the heart must become more or less 
hardened, and the affections enfeebled and con- 
tracted. 

In the controversy which was necessarily called 
forth throughout our religious Society, by the at- 
tempts made to modify its doctrines, and which 
now has additional excitement administered to it, 
by the determination manifested from the same 
source to discard some of the precious testimonies 
given to the Society by the great Head of the 
Church to maintain, party spirit has undoubtedly 
been allowed to find too much place, and to exert 
its legitimate influence; and so far as this has 
been and is still the case, it has contributed and 
contributes to that dwarfing of the members, and 
comparative impotence of the body to which we 
have before alluded. 

We believe it is possible to maintain an unde- 
viating adherence to the truth, and not only to sup- 


There can be no doubt that, independent of the 
Hicksite secession, for the last thirty years, the 


in many parts of our country, as it is also repre- 
sented to have done in Great Britain and Ireland. 
In some sections this has been owing to emigration ; 
the members leaving the places of their birth and 
education, to seek other homes in distant States, 
with the hope of accumulating wealth, or at least 
of obtaining more of the material comforts of 
living by the same amount of labour, and of 
placing their children under circumstances which 
they supposed would be more favourable to success 
in life—a hope which we apprehend has been but 
rarely consummated. In other places the marked 
diminution has been attributable to many, espe- 
cially among the younger members, influenced by 
the spirit of the world, entangled in its money- 
getting pursuits, or seduced by its delusive plea- 
sures, selling their birthright as it were, for a mess 
of pottage, and depriving themselves of the privi- 
leges of membership. 

But notwithstanding these losses, Friends in the 
older settled States are a considerable body of pro- 
fessors, and could exert a much more powerful in- 


Such is man’s moral and intellectual constitu- 


ciety, when differences occur, and important prin- 


once formed, and men enter them under the influ- 
ence of what they believe to be religious motives, 
unless they have been regenerated by Divine grace, 
it is almost equally vain to look for them to be so 
candid and unbiased, as to regard with charity or 
a just deference the motives and claims of those 
who are known or supposed to be opposed to the 








































with soil seemed to my informant much too little|cause they have espoused, though those motives| port its claims on all proper occasions, but also to 
to preserve the neighbourhood from pestilential|and claims may be set forth with the voice of truth|bear testimony against, and repel the encroach- 
effluvia, unless precautions be yet taken by the|and advocated with the force of reason. 


throwing in of lime. Taking the lowest computa- 


tion of the number of slain, there are many thou-|to truth prevails, those opposed to each other will 
sand bodies now decomposing between this and the| almost necessarily look with different eyes upon 
Ticino, at, as I am told, an extremely small depth |every man who presents his claims upon their re- 


below the surface of the earth.” 


Finding Fault with your Children.—It is at 


times necessary to censure and punish. But very | points of difference, and too often controversies 
| are multiplied, which, unconfined to the subjects 
Be, therefore, more careful to; necessarily ee the principles first brought 
express your approbation of good conduct than into question, exten 

your disapprobation of bad. Nothing can more |circle, contaminate the common topics of conversa- 
discourage a child than a spirit of incessant fault-|tion, and too often intrude themselves within the 
finding on the part of its parent; and hardly any-|privacies of domestic life. In such multiplied de- 


much more may be done by encouraging children 
when they do well. 


thing can exert a more injurious influence upon the 
disposition both of the parent and child. There 
are two great motives influencing human actions 
—hope and fear. Both of these are at times ne- 
cessary. But who would not prefer to have her 
child influenced to good conduct by a desire of 
pleasing, rather than by the fear of offending? If 
& mother never expresses her gratification when 
her children do well, and is always censuring them 
when she sees anything amiss, they are discouraged 
and unhappy. Their dispositions become hardened 
and soured by this ceaseless fretting; and at last, 
finding that whether they do well or ill, they are 
equally found fault with, they relinquish all efforts 
to please, and become heedless of reproaches. 





ments of error, without indulging an unfriendly 
feeling towards those whom we feel bound to op- 
pose ; and also to unite and co-operate with others 
who are striving in the same cause, without being 
actuated by party spirit. These are the results of 
training in the school of Christ, and like many 
other results of the same training, are too little 
manifested among us, and therefore it is that, while 
nearly all profess to be striving for the cause of 
Truth, it appears to gain but little ground, and the 
christian love and unity which are the badge of its 
true advocates, are greatly wanting; a party fel- 
lowship being substituted therefor. Could this lat- 
ter be eradicated how greatly would the strength 
and influence of the Society be increased ; for be- 
side the removal of an evil so potent in itself, it 
might open the way for more brotherly intercourse 
among those who are now holding each other at a 
distance, and a juster appreciation of each other’s 
objects and motives; leading to the discovery, that 
in many cases there was diversity of opinion re- 
specting measures, without there being any differ- 
ence of principles involving the faith of the Society, 
or its church government. 

In glancing at some of the causes, which, in 
connection with the introduction of unsound doc- 
trines, are greatly injuring our beloved Society, and 
depriving it of the influence it ought to exert on 
the communities where it is placed, we apprehend 
there are few who will not recognize the accumula- 
























Where allegiance to party rather than devotion 


gard, and decide almost every question, if not upon 
different principles, at least with reference to its 
bearing upon their own favourite connection. Hence 


their influence into the social 


bates it can hardly be otherwise than that frequent 
contradictions and personal reflections will occur, 
sometimes introducing acrimony, and gradually 
producing alienation and dislike. The feelings 
‘become too much enlisted to allow of cool diseri- 
| mination and sober deduction; argument, however 
‘conclusive it may appear and really be, is found 
\instead of working conviction, to be more likely to 
excite vexation and to chill, if not extinguish the 
promptings of christian charity. Each one, as he 
| feels identified with his party, becomes more or less 
\sensitive to everything that he supposes calculated 
to promote or retard its success. The desire to 
‘increase the idea of self, prompts to efforts to mul- 
tiply the numbers of those who join with us, and 
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tion of riches as one contributing no little thereto. 
It has brought in its train, luxurious living, a love 
of show, a contempt for the simplicity and straight- 
ness of the religion of Christ, and prepared the 
way for the reception of the modified Quakerism, 
which, wherever adopted, eats out the spiritual- 
mindedness and power belonging to the true faith, 
substituting therefor creaturely activity and a spe- 
cious philanthrophy. 

Education is a thing so good in itself, and when 
properly conducted, so necessary to the growth and 
influence of the Society, that it has always been 
enjoined by it; but evil may result, and in some 
instances has resulted from too great admiration of 
intellectual endowments and their development 
through scholastic training; and the efforts to ac- 
quire or bestow literary and scientific accomplish- 
ments, as also the indulgence in literary or scien- 
tific pursuits, may so completely captivate the mind, 
and absorb its attention, as to withdraw it from 
waiting for and listening to the voice of Divine 
wisdom, or intercept the communication to the soul 
of a knowledge of itself, its lost and depraved con- 
dition, and its utter unfitness for engaging in the 
cause of Christ and his church, until regenerated 
and made clean. Highly as we esteem the Holy 
Scriptures, and desirable as it is, that all our mem- 
bers should diligently peruse them, and make them- 
selves acquainted with their invaluable contents, 
yet as it is only through living faith in Christ Jesus, 
that they can make any wise unto salvation, and 
as that faith can only be obtained by close atten- 
tion and obedience to the still small voice within ; 
there is danger that even the Bible classes and 
Bible studies now so highly spoken of in some parts 
of the Society, may betray into an undue estimate 
of the Scriptures, substituting a knowledge of them 
for that knowledge of God and of his Son, which 
alone is life eternal. In some places, we believe, 
this evil has occurred, and wherever or however it 
may be brought about, it must always produce 
blindness and weakness. 

The strength and influence of all societies de- 
pend more or less upon the character and standing 
of their individual members, but of the Society of 
Friends more particularly so than of any other; 
arising from the influence that may be exerted on 
its deliberations and decisions by all classes claim- 
ing connection with it. If then the Society num- 
bers very many within its limits, who, whatever 
may be their other claims to consideration and de- 
ference, manifest that they are swayed by party 
feelings, or that in life and conversation they are 
conformed to the world, who, while speaking with 
flippancy and positiveness of matters appertaining 
to religion, are evidently very shallow, easily caught 
with sound and show, and ready to give what 
strength they have, to that which is popular and 
superficial rather than to that which is grounded 
in the Truth, it must needs be that when collected 
for conducting the affairs of the church, and such 
as these presume to direct its course, or steady its 
tottering cause, faltering and impotence must at- 
tend; and it will be more likely to yield to the de- 
mands of the world than to rebuke wrong things, 
and speak with energy and effect on behalf of the 
doctrines and testimonies entrusted to it. 

Notwithstanding then the distraction and divi- 
sions that have been introduced into the Society 
by the attempts made, and making, to modify its 
faith, yet the causes which prevent Friends as a 
body from experiencing a growth in the Truth, and 
an increase iu the fruits of vital religion, are to be 
found in the hearts of the members individually, 
and there the remedy must be applied if it be 
effectual. It may require no little humiliation to 
believe and admit that our sufferings are mostly 
































the effect of our own errors, but the conviction of 
where the main evil lies would be a great blessing, 
if it would stimulate to have recourse to Him, who 
alone can take it away, and raise up among us, as 
in days gone by, men and women who, caring for 
nothing else, so much as for the cause of Truth and 
righteousness, would be made strong in the power 
of the Lord to do away with the wrong things that 
have been brought in among us, and once more be 
sent forth by Him to proclaim the spiritual bless- 


ings of the gospel in the highways and hedges of 
the world. 


The Foreign Slave Trade.—Official information hag 
been received at Washington of the landing of a ca: 
of six hundred Africans on the coast of Florida, near 
Tyrna. As soon as a landing was effected, the vessel 
was fired and abandoned. The evident determination 
in the States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, to revive 
this nefarious traffic regardless of legal prohibition, and 
the openly declared intention to demand the repeal of 
the U. S. laws upon the subject, are cause of deep regret, 
and ominous of much evil in days to come. [It is assert. 
ed that in the late Mississippi State convention, the 
great majority of the delegates came out boldly in favour 
of the re-opening of the African slave trade as the only 
terms on which the South should remain in the Union. 
It would now be thought almost impossible that the 
free States could be brought to tolerate such an enor- 
mity, even for the sake of perpetuating the Union; but 
strange things have happened within the past few years, 
and it may be, that ten years hence, as one of our jour- 
nalists thinks probable, the slave trade “ will be the 
most flourishing of all traffics, the most boldly and 
openly successful of all crimes.” 

Miscellaneous.—English Taxation.—The revenue of the 
British government for the ensuing fiscal year, is esti- 
mated at £64,340,000, and the expenditures £69,207,000, 
leaving a deficiency of £4,867,000 to be provided for, 
Next to the interest on the public debt, the army and 
navy are the heaviest items of expense. They are £13,- 
500,000 for the army, and £12,782,000 for the navy, 
The apprehensions existing in regard to the intentions 
of France, have caused a great, and probably, needless 
increase of expenditure upon the army and navy. 

The Electric Telegraph in the War.—Great use was 
made of the telegraph during the late brief war. About 
eighty of the best operators of the telegraphic depart- 
ment were sent to the French army in Italy, and they 
organized the various lines with great rapidity, and 
worked them with surprising accuracy. Tbe Emperor 
sent every day about twenty short despatches to the 
Empress and heads of departments. It was also exten- 
sively used by the French Generals. 

Free Masonry.—There are in the United States 4854 
lodges of masons, with 211,538 members. 

Ileat in Europe.—The late foreign journals contain 
numerous notices of the extreme heat in Europe, during 
the first half of the last month. Seventh month 6th was 
reported to be the warmest day ever known in the south 
of France, the thermometer having attained the extra- 
ordinary height of 118°, Fahrenheit. 

Railroad Disaster —On the 2d inst., a terrible acci- 
dent occurred on the Northern railroad, New York. As 




































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrorr.—News from England to Seventh mo. 27th. 

The English newspapers continue to indulge in severe 
criticisms upon the conduct of the French Emperor in 
making, what they call, an unsatisfactory peace. Their 
course in this respect, and also in infusing suspicion into 
the public mind as regards his supposed hostile intentions 
towards England, was causing uneasiness in both coun- 
tries. A Congress of Representatives from the great 
European Powers has been proposed, and it is stated 
that the English government had offered to participate 
in it, provided that ‘rance disarmed. The Paris corre- 
spondent of the Times says, the French Emperor has 
agreed to do so on condition that England did the same. 
It was hoped that France would commence the move- 
ment, and that both parties would proceed to a general 
disarming by land aud sea. The North Shore flour and 
rice mills at Liverpool had been destroyed by fire. Four 
lives were lost, and many persons injured. The loss is 
from fifty to sixty thousand pounds sterling, and in- 
cluded much grain. The Liverpool cotton market was 
steady. Sales of N. Orleans, Uplands, 7 3-16d. Flour, 
10s. a 12s, per 100 lbs.; red wheat, 7s. 6d. a 9s. 6d. ; 
white, 9s. a 9s. 6d.; yellow corn, 5s. 10d. a 6s. 3d.; 
white corn, 7s. a 7s. 9d. The London money market was 
unchanged. Consols, 95. 

France.—It is reported that Count Walewski has sub- 

mitted a plan for the confederation of Italy. It is to 
comprise seven States, and the Presidency is nominally 
given to the Pope, but in reality to the Kings of Sardi- 
nia and Naples alternately. The strong places to be 
garrisoued by the Federal troops, are Gaeta, Mantua, 
and Placenza. The votes in the Federal Diet, accord- 
ing to this proposition, are to be divided as follows :— 
Parma, one; Modena, one; the Pope, two; Tuscany, ‘ f . 
two; Sardinia, three; and Naples, three. Nothing of|® train was crossing a bridge over Tomhannock creek, 
moment had transpired in regard to the Conference at| the bridge which had been allowed to become decayed, 
Zurich, nor was it known whether Sardinia would take) 84ve way, and the cars were precipitated into the creek 
part in it. Austria refuses to meet any representative| below, from a height of twenty to twenty-five feet. At 
from Sardinia, but leaves that government to accede to| least thirteen persons were instantly killed, and about 
the treaty after its conclusion by France and Austria.|twenty wounded. It appears from the investigation 
It is said that a military convention between France and|™ade by the coroner, that the bridge had been known 
Austria, relative to Italy, has been concluded, and that| to be unsafe for a long time. 
Lombardy is to take a fair share of the national debt. 
The Paris Patrie, referring to the distrust of France felt 
in England, says that France has done everything to free 
England from the nightmare of invasion, in order to re- 
store to her calmness andrepose. If unsuccessful, Eng- 
land can only blame herself for the fears which agitate 
her, and which, if prolonged, would be an affront to the 
sincerely friendly feelings and actions of France. 

Italy.—In Tuscany, Modena and Parma, there ap- 
pears to be a strong feeling of opposition to the restora- 
tion of their former rulers. Lord John Russell stated 
in Parliament, that he bad understood from the Emperor 
of the French that there is no provision, or understand- 
ing in the treaty of Villafranca, that the late dynasties 
are to be restored to those possessions, if necessary, by 
military force. The Duke of Tuscany has offered to re- 
sign in favour of his son, but the offer was rejected by 
the provisional government, who insist on an entire 
change of dynasty. 

Unirep Strates.—New York.—Mortality last week, 
624. Under ten years of age, 457; of cholera infantum, 
136. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 243. 

St. Louis.—At the late municipal election, most of the 
Republican candidates were elected by a large majority. 
A vote was also taken on the question, “ Should the 
taverns be open on Sunday for selling liquor?” The 
vote stood 5292, in favour of the sale of intoxicating 
drinks on that day, and 7413, in opposition thereto. 

Chicago.—The receipts of wheat at this market, for the 
year ending Eighth mo. lst, amounted to only 5,096,000 
bushels. In the year ending Eighth mo. Ist, 1858, the 
receipts were 13,956,000 bushels. The shipments are 
in nearly the same proportion. 
















RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joel W. Hutton and Isaac Price, Pa., 
$2 each, vol. 32; from H. Stapler, Del., $2, vol. 33. 





WANTED. 

For Friends’ Select School for Girls, a Teacher qua- 
lified to give instruction in Mathematics and the higher 
branches of study. Application may be made to De- 
borah M. Williamson, No. 1024 Arch street; Mary R. 
Stroud, No. 1432 S. Penn Square; or Rebecca S. Allen, 
No. 335 8. Fifth street. Early application is desired. 

Eighth mo. 8th, 1859. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admission—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street ; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford. 

Visiting Committee for the month.— William Hilles, 
Frankford; Jeremiah Hacker, No. 316 8. Fourth street; 
John Carter, No. 329 S. Twelfth street. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton, M. D. 

PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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